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| didn’t grow up in California, Seattle, lowa, Florida, Montana, Texas or New 
England. | grew up in Northern Virginia. Specifically, | was raised in Annandale, 
Virginia and at my high school we were the Annandale Atoms. The earliest graduate 
that | knew was Brent Eardley, class of 1960 and star quarterback for the Atoms! 
Our yearbook was the Antenna, our weekly school paper was the A-Blast. Our 
annual literary journal was the Filament. Our high school was born in 1954 in the 
post-World War Two, electronic, engineering age and we were all about electricity 
and electrons! | was born in December 1952 at G.W. University Hospital in 
Washington and spent all of my growing-up years in Annandale. | left in August of 
1970 to begin engineering studies at Virginia Tech. After college, from 1975 until 
1977, my new wife and | lived in Falls Church (five miles north of Annandale)! before 
moving to Roanoke, Virginia, then on to Dallas, Texas and from there to New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. Upon retirement we moved back to Roanoke where we 
live now. But | have happily returned to Annandale many times and have watched 
it change dramatically from the little town that it was, eight miles outside of 
Washington D.C. at the edge of the post-war expansion. 


Since my youth | have been fascinated by my town, my county and | always felt 
some enchantment being so near to D.C. with all its history. | certainly know that 
perhaps most people do not feel this way about where they grew up... | think | 
inherited this love of hometown from my father. He grew up in Superior, Wisconsin, 
the eighth of eight children. He loved to return there over the years, having left in 
1941 at the outbreak of the Second World War. He was 27. | was with him on two 
return trips there in late 1959 and summer ’67. He knew his town and the adjoining 
city of Duluth, Minnesota very well, and the surrounding part of both states. | grew 
up hearing many, many stories about his hometown. My last visit there was in 1973 
with two college mates, and we stayed with my Aunt Edith--in contrast to my own 


1 Right out of college, | worked for Naval Sea Systems Command, through a consulting firm called R.M. Vredenburg 
& Co. in McLean, and Renée worked at Tysons Corner Shopping Center and began legal secretarial studies at 
Northern Virginia Community College at the Alexandria campus which she later completed at Virginia Western 
Community College (Associates Degree in Legal Secretarial Science), when we moved to Roanoke. Later again she 
would finish her bachelor’s degree summa cum laud at Southeastern Massachusetts University in Dartmouth, 
Mass. in 1991. 


hometown the town of Superior has changed very little. But Annandale has 
changed very dramatically since | was young. 


My neighborhood in Annandale was on Columbia Pike, just across from the 
Methodist church, and abutted by what remained of “Mr. Webb’s” farm. There 
were three water towers in the neighborhood—the smallest of which my Dad 
dubbed “old Rusty.” English colonizers were there since the early 1700s, and in 
colonial times the area was dominated by the huge Ravensworth farm complex of 
the Fitzhugh family. One of its three mansions (Ravensworth itself burned 
mysteriously in 1924, the smaller Oak Hill remains today) was Ossian Hall (c. 
1783)—very near Annandale High School. It remained into my childhood and my 
father took me to its razing in September 1959, which was a training exercise by 
the Annandale Fire Department. | remember the heat and previous, my Dad taking 
me through the empty mansion. It had been frequented by the likes of George 
Washington, the Marquis de Lafayette, George Mason, Mrs. Mary Custis Lee and 
many others. 
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Inside with my Dad one time, | remember it vividly—he wanted to go down the stairs into the 
basement. | was terrified and begged him not to. Below, the burning of Ossian Hall, Sept. 13t" 
1959. | also remember that Fire Chief Gaines had two thumbs on one hand! 
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Columbia Pines was built just after the end of World War Il. There were nine 
“model” homes of different designs on the two original streets, Rose Lane and 
Ridge Road. Our home on “Ridge Road” (#933, now 4003) was one of these, the 
smallest. It is 1,010 ft? and is valued today around $550,000. My parents bought it, 
as its second owners, in 1950 for $17,500 and sold it in 1990 for $200,000. 2 BR, 1% 
baths. A % acre lot. Other homes in the neighborhood were larger and some had 
much larger lots. There were lots of trees and no hedges or fences when | was little. 
There was a community organization called COPICA (Columbia Pines Citizens 
Association) and periodically a neighborhood directory was published and 
distributed to all residents. Apparently, the original developer ran out of money but 
the rest of the acreage was completed in the late 1950s with “lesser quality” houses 
(as my Dad described them) by a developer named Larchmont. The adjoining fields 
were filled with many new homes—perhaps 100--in what became Broyhill Crest, 
Rolf’s Heights adjoining (which is actually mentioned in a Mommas and Poppas 
song), and in 1959, Sleepy Hollow Woods which bordered our community and 
stretched all the way down to Sleepy Hollow Road at the brook Holmes Run, 
perhaps another 100 new homes. (I never learned who Holmes was). Expansion 
would only explode even more in the town from that time forward. 


In 1957 a single new, modern home was built at 4008 Ridge Road. It was built for 
the Morrow family (John and Eve with four daughters, one son—Janet, Pam, Barry, 
Van, Stacey), who lived there until 1967 when it was purchased by the Moores 
(three daughters—Marilyn, Rosalyn, Jocelyn), their mother and a Navy pilot father. 
They were only there for two years and sold it to the Russos who had relocated into 
town from Albuquerque, New Mexico (one son and one daughter—Bill and Nancy). 
The Dad (Frank) was a McDonnell Douglas aerospace engineer—what | dreamed of 
becoming. All three of these families figured heavily in my upbringing. More on 
them all later... 


| knew many of the other Ridge Road and Rose Lane homeowners and families well 
and at one time or another mowed the grass of many of these homeowners! 
Ricciardelli, Richert, Bradney, Sexton, Cope, Skells, Helfand, Bray, McCain, 
Donahue, Eardley, Chase, Saah, Fortney, Campbell, Impett, Carey, Gould, Harding, 
Murrell, Kruger, Foulstone, Boleyn, Ketchum, Powell, Rose, Whited, Balas, Baker, 
Katz, Rasmussen, Harrison, Sloan, Snyder, Shively, Manor, Esche, Hobson, Duffner 
and more. Mark Duffner entered career football coaching and has become a 
successful and highly respected career NFL coach (late of the Cincinnati Bengals). 


His sister Suzanne was in my class too and was a good friend. She also went to 
Virginia Tech as did another classmate, Keith Miller whom she married and with 
whom have made a good life. Mark Hamill (“Luke Skywalker”) lived in our 
neighborhood for a year (his Dad was Air Force) although obviously he was just 
Mark, and I did not know him. Perhaps a third of the Dads were military officers or 
government employees so they tended to move in and then move out in three-year 
cycles when transferred. Columbia Pines at the time of its construction, was the 
furthest community “out” from the Pentagon (my Dad used to say). My Dad also 
told me that he built the two entrance signs (circa 1951), which are still there, with 
help from a fellow engineer at Ft. Belvoir where he then worked. 





It was eight miles out into the northern Virginia countryside, and still largely 
farmland. Columbia Pike (Virginia Route 244) was old. It had seen (as had Virginia 
Route 236, the Little River Turnpike) the divisions of Union soldiers march on it 
through Annandale on their way to and from both defeats at the First and Second 
Battles of Manassas (in the hot summers of 1861 and ’62). As a kid | imagined them 
walking by Columbia Pines. On a January 1, 1862 map of the area, our 
neighborhood was called “High Ridge” and on that map perhaps a half mile 


northeast there are Union Army fortifications marked (called “entrenchments”). 
Adjacent to High Ridge on that same 1862 map was “Rose Hill’, presumably the 
antecedent for Rose Lane. Near what is now Bradlick, there are also marked on the 
same map “Rebel Breastwork”. Also on that map, is marked “Orson Hall” which was 
Ossian Hall. 
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Perhaps the eldest residents on my street were Mr. and Mrs. Gould and their single 
daughter Mae. Mr. Gould had been a farmer when young and he and his wife kept 
a thriving vegetable garden in their back yard. He did not much like us 
neighborhood kids. | never learned any of their story. Mae Gould exited their small 
home each morning, walked to the bus line on Columbia Pike and rode each day to 
her job in the Pentagon. | did not know what job she had there. The Gould’s kept 
to themselves and only now do | wonder about what was their story? One 
anecdote: | began to notice that Mr. Gould would walk to the corner and carefully 
place a paper back into the bushes. | was curious and stealthily waited one day for 
him to return home and then | went and opened the hidden bag. It had frozen 
vegetables in it! | returned to my watch-spot and a couple of hours later a woman 
got off the bus, retrieved the bag and returned to the bus stop. | never had the 
chance to ask what that was about, and it really wasn’t any of my business anyway! 


The small Methodist church in Annandale saw its share of Civil War history too, 
with both Union and Confederate soldiers using its facility as a field hospital. In 
1964, | was in the sixth grade at Annandale School. Long before the first school was 
built (in the 1930s), it had been the site of a Union stockade during the War 


(attacked by Colonel John S. Mosby’s Rangers on one occasion)—| learned this from 
a careful reading in the Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, which my father 
showed me with himself some first-time interest, in the Fairfax Library (the Virginia 
Room) in the late 1970s. As well, | found a time-whitened minie pe 

ball sticking up out of the dirt of the school baseball field. My F. $ l oe 
teacher—who also lived in my neighborhood—was not i Ei 
impressed. At the time, our sixth-grade lore informed that a w Sa 
two-ringed miníe ball was Confederate and one with three- 

rings was from the Union army. | remember mine had two rings, but | also learned 
later that such artifacts were commonly still being found. 





When young, | was taken a few times by my Dad to Accotink Creek (or perhaps to 
its Crook Branch) in West Annandale, across the Beltway, towards Fairfax. There, 
spread across the creek, were the remains (my father said) of a Civil War dam. | 
remember the old rocks across the creek. | don’t know if he knew what he was 
talking about, but he did not generally make things up when there was some 
historical issue in play. One Thanksgiving we were there, and | remember my 
mother nodding and saying, “Yup. It’s true.” 


One other barely visible remnant in our town from those times is preserved in the 
tiny Manassas Gap Park, about a mile from where | lived—on Hummer Road and 
Royce Court. In this small Park preserve sits the remnant-piece of the railroad bed 
for the unfinished late 1850s Manassas Gap Railroad that was supposed to run from 
Alexandria to Manassas. (Its proposed route is marked on the previous 1862 map 
by the dark, dashed line). The Civil War terminated its construction although some 
of the infrastructure survived. It was this same line that saw a fierce battle during 
Second Manassas, at the “railroad cut.” | learned of this remaining whisper of those 
times when I was a senior in high school and my friend Tom, who lived on Hummer 
Road, showed me the remaining railroad embankment, which quite amazingly with 
all that area’s development, can still be seen. (Tom, by the way, was taking me to 
visit Dave Kuniansky, who | remember played the sitar). 


Dad had a powerful sense of history and current events and locations of 
significance. | went along with my parents to the opening of the first section of the 
Capitol Beltway and to the first day and dedication of Dulles International Airport; 
to the July 4" fireworks under the Washington Monument, to the burning of Ossian 
Hall (as mentioned), on one visit to Fort Ward—a remaining Civil War fort from the 


ring of fortifications erected after First Manassas, and many other events. Dad 
didn’t seem to know much about the Civil War, except to remark, “Well, the right 
side won.” He held no interest in Arlington House (nor its Cemetery), Richmond nor 
any of the many Civil War battlefields and engagements around the state of 
Virginia. Only later, after college, did | begin to visit all of those. | never learned until 
much later that almost all Fairfax County residents had voted for secession. | never 
heard in my youth of the frequent pillage by both Union and Confederate soldiers 
but primarily those of the Union armies of local farms (including Ossian Hall). My 
parents never discussed slavery, or the injustices inflicted upon the African slaves 
(or any others), nor of the long difficult plight of former slaves after the Civil War 
My Dad never heard of Union General O.O. Howard, after whom Howard University 
was named, nor of the earlier driving west of the native Americans who once lived, 
hunted and fished all over Fairfax County nor of their simple footpaths which would 
later become wagon roads and eventually major motor vehicle arteries. My parents 
were not derisive of these pieces of history—just uninterested. They would have 
just said, “It’s just what is.” The passions of the 21* century were not yet invented 
in the 1950s and 60s. Terms like “racial reconciliation,” “remunerations,” “critical 
theories” and “enforced diversity” would have simply been completely alien to 
them. My parents and their contemporaries were still processing the Great 
Depression, especially the Second World War, the Korean War, and then with huge 
concern the Cold War and then its stepchild, the Vietnam War and only after 1964, 
the civil rights movement. 
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| heard very little about Colonel Mosby, Generals Joseph Johnston, P.G.T. 
Beauregard, Stonewall Jackson or even General Irwin McDowell.—all of whom 
spent a good bit of time in Fairfax County. They were mere ghosts. Slavery, as a 
northern Virginia reality was never mentioned. Slaves did not exist in the thousands 
in northern Virginia (as they did further south) but they did exist. My Dad did tell 
me that a small community of African-Americans (although that designation was 
not yet in vogue) lived on Lincolnia Road, down Columbia Pike towards Barcroft 
which were, he said, descended from a community of ex-slaves in the area. Their 
church was Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church which he pointed out to me once. 


My parents seemed interested only in the colonial history or the post-Second 
World War history of our town and then mainly only my Dad. | was taken one time 
to visit Carlyle House (1752) in Alexandria with great verve and of course, to Mount 
Vernon several times (usually when relatives were visiting)—always wondering 


when viewing George Washington’s tomb (I remember), “are his bones really IN 
that tomb?” 


Of course, to look back and think that your parents should have taught you about 
this or that is quite unfair. | am sure my father’s parents didn’t teach him as much 
as he would have liked to know about Denmark (where they came from). | doubt 
whether my mother’s parents taught much about their family’s long heritage or the 
history of Tennessee (except as it connected with the Church of Christ, in which 
most of them were thoroughly entrenched). Because / am interested in a particular 
focus of history—albeit very local—does not mean that they should have been just 
as fascinated with northern Virginia. They gave to me what they could. 

Here are two aerial shots of the neighborhood, from 1937 and 1953: 


1937 - 





1953 - 
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A small 1950s U.S. Army antiaircraft base? was on Gallows Road (marked above), 
across from what we all called “Farmer’s Hill.” | remember my Dad taking me to 
peer into the front gate, so | must have been very young. The Annandale Chamber 
of Commerce website tells the story: 


Annandale folklore includes the story that a NIKE missile defense base was located 
in Annandale during the 1950’s... In fact, the Army base located along Gallows 
Road was an Antiaircraft Artillery Gun Site, listed as W-63, a precursor to the NIKE 
missile defense program in Northern Virginia. This base was in existence from 
1951-1957 when the residential community of Broyhill Crest was largely 
completed. Obviously, an artillery base cannot operate with shells raining over the 
homes of a large housing project. In the year before the base closed, the artillery 
sites were dismantled, and munitions removed. In 1959, the property on which 
the actual base was situated was sold and developed into the housing community 
now present. The base had always been closed to the public which may have 
spurred the speculation of what was housed within. In order to quell some of the 
gossip, the troops participated in the 1953 Annandale Parade winning the 
designation of the best marching unit in the parade. 


In the winter of 1967, as a freshman at Annandale High School, classmate Jeff 
Dickey (another friend whose father was an army officer) told me that the base was 
once where his residential subdivision was located, on Gallows Road. | actually 
walked there, to look for any remaining evidences. | found none, to my 
disappointment. 


Another hard-bitten neighbor family—from three doors up from me—were the 
Krugers, but for just three years. | was good friends with the son—and got into all 
kinds of hijinks with him (and in trouble with the Dad, U.S. Army full colonel). One 
Saturday we melted a penny with his Dad’s blow torch in the garage. His Dad caught 
us and read us the riot act not for endangering ourselves with a 1000° flame (this 
was when | learned the melting point of copper) but for defacing a piece of U.S. 
currency, which to the colonel was the greater crime. 


One another Saturday morning, Colonel Kruger was on a social call to a friend of his 
in Arlington—he took his son, Dick, and me along. The colonel’s friend was a USMC 
“Marine One” helicopter pilot, in the weeks before President Kennedy’s 


assassination in Dallas. I| do not remember his name. But | do remember that in the 


2 https://www.annandalechamber.com/armyantiaircraftbase1951annandale.rhtml 
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Marine pilot’s home there was a bright red telephone on the wall. | pulled the 
receiver from the wall and put it to my ear, to hear on the other end the automatic 
identifying receptionist voice (no ring first), “White House.” | hung up and never 
mentioned it to the colonel or to his son. On another occasion we exploded a whole 
case of caps with his Dad’s large wooden mallet in one whack, “Boom!” The Dad 
came running into the garage (again) very upset. | was merely sent home. | do not 
know what punishments were inflicted on Dick, my friend. | plainly remember my 
Dad asking when | walked in the door, “Whatcha been up to?” | replied, “Nuthin. 
Just having fun with Dick.” | remember my Dad’s eyebrow rising but he said 
nothing. He may have heard the “boom” or received a call from the colonel. 
Nothing was said though and despite all these things, | still joined the family on two 
Airstream weekend “trailer rallies’ to the Blue Ridge mountains. There, | 
remember, the colonel and his wife relaxed (as did the kids). 


Built in 1957, the house at 4008 Ridge Road was for that time very modern. Barry 
Morrow was my best friend from that year until 1966 when I entered Annandale 
High School. Barry was still in the 8 grade. We spent our childhood together. We 
explored every nook and cranny of his 1957 “new” house—it had a cool attic and a 
neat car port with a ping pong table. We spent literally days carving out “village” 
streets in his back yard for our little Matchbox cars and Minitank military vehicles. 
We did the same in my backyard—just where | recently learned from the 1937 map 
there was only a road! Barry’s father threw a baseball in their backyard for us, 
many, many times in a three-person game called “hotbox.” Mr. Morrow had a 
severity about him but he was always good to me. The two older sisters were also 
nice to me, Janet—who was married to Paul Barner—and Pam, who was perhaps 
four years older than Barry and me. (His birthday was Dec. 7t" and mine is Dec. 10°”. 
We were both born in the same year.) We roamed the wider neighborhood 
together and the days of summer were long and hot. One summer, while my Dad 
was in Europe with the Army, a neighbor boy, older, high school | guess, took Barry 
and me into his basement to “show us something.” We stupidly accompanied him. 
His parents were not home. | do not remember his name but he lined us up against 
the basement block wall and told us to stand still. He pulled out a .22 rifle and shot 
several rounds into the wall above our heads. “Just target practice,” he laughed 
and | remember that he laughed loudly. We managed to get out through the open 
garage door. | told my mother. Barry told his father who called the police. | never 
heard what reaction the police measured towards our neighbor. But Mr. Morrow 
and my mother were plainly upset. | remember that my father, upon his return 
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from Europe, went to see Mr. Morrow and was told, “It’s been taken care of. 
never learned what that meant but not long after that the family moved out. 





Ridge Road home with the “target practice” basement — 
“dog bite” location was next door 


An early memory in our neighborhood, was my being torn up by a neighbor’s dog. 
| was about five (Summer 1958) and was taken to National Hospital near the 
Pentagon for surgery. | remember the wife of the family was a Seventh Day 
Adventist and although she was a nurse herself, told my mother that | didn’t need 
to go to the hospital. My mother insisted—it was another time that my father was 
in Europe. My ear was torn open, as | remember it, and then surgically repaired 
without much anesthesia. The father was a highly respected Air Force full colonel, 
and | remember him holding my hand on the table as the doc sewed me up. For 
whatever protocol was in place, the dog had to be gotten rid of. Their son never 
forgave me for that. The dog’s name was Frisky. 


In 1967 the Morrows moved to Charlottesville, and | lost track of Barry until 1971 
when saw him as a new student at Virginia Tech! In 1972 we had lunch at Hardee’s 
together once. A few years ago, | managed to find him on the internet. He had had 
a very successful career. | don’t know where he lives now. 
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